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THE ART AMATEUR. 



up the effect of the tapestries by using them as a back- 
ground." 

"You often see that done." 

" Yes, but is it not a pity ? In the old time tapestries 
were regarded as a decoration whose beauty needed no 
enhancement. 

" To continue : an easel picture furnishes another bit 
of decoration in the corner. Instead of tapestry a large 
bookcase, subdivided into panels, fills a third large wall 
space. On the top of the bookcase I have collected all 
my small articles — vases, antique glass, statuettes, jars. 
Here they, of course, lose in individual value, but they 
enter into the general decorative scheme, and they can 
always be examined in detail if one chooses. In any 
arrangement with reference to masses that reposeful 
effect of which I spoke is aided. The artistic value and 
the costliness of the various objects combined do not 
affect the general principle. If one has a really fine thing 



milieu. A studio, too, gets a certain reputation 
through that reaction from the commonplace which 
people accustomed to it are apt to have. The prin- 
ciple of arrangement is just as applicable to private 
rooms. 

" Above all, let us have sobriety. We have spoken of 
the reposeful effect of spaces and masses. It is often 
desirable to take the choicest object in a room and 
make it the key to the whole. One should not take a 
warm-toned painting of an Oriental scene and place it 
conspicuously in a cold gray room. But if with that 
for the note of color, draperies and surroundings take 
the hint, the room might be like a burst of sunlight. 
Such treatment would exalt the dignity of the painting. 
As a general thing warm-hued paintings should be 
kept together and those of another key grouped by 
themselves. Etchings and engravings can seldom be 
hung in the same room with oil paintings." 



whole matter is in an elementary state. Beyond a few 
very general suggestions advice can't go. But in time 
it seems that a feeling of what is fit and best must 
come from intelligent effort to produce harmonious 
arrangements." M. G. H. 
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EMBROIDER Y IN AMERICA. 

VIII— SOME SUGGESTIONS BY MRS. WHEELER ABOUT 
BED LINEN AND COVERLETS. 

"The disappearance of the pillow-sham has been 
swift and irrevocable," said Mrs. Wheeler. 

" The fact that it still displays its monogram over a 
vast extent of country, I suppose, does not count to the 
contrary ?" 




LATE LOUIS QUINZE SOFA COVERED WITH GOBELIN TAPESTRY, AFTER DESIGNS BY BOUCHER. 

FORMERLY IN THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, AND LATER IN THE DOUBLE COLLECTION. 



some sacrifices ought to be made to lend importance to 
it. It is also possible to combine a number of objects 
so they will serve as the background for some single 
prominent object, just as on the stage a well-organized 
and properly clothed mob in Booth and Barrett's per- 
formance of " Julius Caesar" makes a magnificent back- 
ground for the principals. 

"The human interest should always be first— the four 
walls should be the background for the individual. 
One can readily see or feel on entering a room whether 
this is so or not. It is not in any room in which free 
movement is impossible without imperiling the bric-a- 
brac." 

" A studio seems to have something of an advantage 
over the more commonplace house in its opportunities 
for artistic arrangement ?" 

"Not necessarily. It appears to have because the 
artist by virtue of his profession acquires a sort of in- 
stinctive skill in preparing for himself an artistic 



" Why not arrange them in the hall, and following the 
line of the stairs ? " 

" Admirable ! Since the fireside in most houses has 
lost its place the table forms the centre of family re- 
unions. That seems to make the dining-room an emi- 
nently fit place for family portraits. 

" It is a great mistake to suppose that space exists 
only to be occupied. On the contrary, it is often, as well 
as beauty, its own excuse for being. But a mantel-shelf 
is one of the spaces that should be occupied, and only 
see what havoc is wrought. I saw to-day in a fine house 
two large Canton jars flanking a bust of highly polished 
bronze, which threw off so many high lights you could 
not see it. Between these were a home-painted plaque, 
a framed photograph, some carved ivory, and behind 
them all a row of Easter cards. Everything else was 
fluttering with silk scarfs.. 

" I doubt very much if the people who live in the pres- 
ence of such things perceive the incongruity. The 



"No more than that although this month there are 
two millions of people in town, everybody may be said 
to be out of town. In each case we state an intelligible 
fact. The pillow-sham is no more. It was too bare- 
faced a fraud for long sufferance. The very name 
showed that it gloried in its shame." 

" But with it has gone a field for acres of embroidery ?" 
" No, the field is there, but it is reserved for finer tillage. 
It is the fashion now for the pillows to be withdrawn, 
and the bed-cover, which overlays the whole surface 
from the head-board to the foot, must be a thing of 
beauty." ■ , 

" Is no embroidery permissible on the bed linen ?" 
" Oh, yes. The initial which marks it may be as 
handsomely wrought as one desires. It may even be in 
color to accord with the prevailing tint of the decorations. 
Drawn-work below the hem of the sheet is now general- 
ly introduced. The initial is added below it, and makes 
both a pretty and reasonable decoration. We are re- 
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covering some of the fashions of our grandmothers. 
One of these is the preparation of bed linen as part of 
the wedding outfit. But the bedspread or coverlet is now 
the important thing. There is nothing either in mate- 
rials or labor too costly to give to its adornment. One 
of the most exquisite materials for this purpose is silk 
bolting cloth." 

" Is it wide enough ?" 

" It comes forty inches wide, which is wide enough for 
a single bed. For a double bed two widths would be 
required, and one would be used as half widths on each 
side the full width. It is thin 
and must be lined with some 
delicate-tinted silk. Let me 
describe a set of curtains and 
coverlet made by us for Mrs. 
Langtry. The curtains, which 
were of bolting cloth unlined, 
were embroidered in silks, the 
design being garlands of roses 
executed solidly with all the 
refinements of shading and 
color. The coverlet had no 
set design, but it was strewn 
with petals which suggested 
that they had fallen from the 
curtains above ; it was lined 
with pink silk. A third piece 
was a toilet-cover in which 
the decoration consisted of 
scattered roses on the ends, 
leaving a plain space for the 
trays, which, happily, have 
taken the place of pincush-^ 
ions. 

" Another coverlet of bolt- 
ing cloth that I recall had a 
band about eighteen inches 
deep embroidered about a 
half yard from the head, or, 
I may say, a sufficient dis- 
tance from the head to lie 
below the bolster which the 
bedspread covers. The or- 
nament here was tulips work- 
ed solidly in Kensington stitch. 
This spread was lined with 
yellow silk and the edges 
were finished with tufts of 
yellow silk." 

" How are these bolting- 
cloth coverlets usually fin- 
ished ?" 

" They are hemmed, and 
often have a band of honey- 
combing in white silks above 
the hem. The edge is then 
finished with gold lace or 
small silk tassels, some- 
times with these combined, the tassels being fastened 
into the points of the lace. Solid embroidery on bolting 
cloth is expensive work, and often it is advisable to get 
effect at less cost. In that case the designs are only 
outlined in silks and then strengthened by staining the 
flowers with aniline dyes. " 

" What other materials are used ?" 

" Pongee makes a serviceable spread. A good exam- 
ple is in a pongee with an all-over design from a peony 
motive. It was bold and striking. The stems were em- 
broidered solidly, and the flowers in darned stitch within 
silk outlines. The petals were pink, the centres yellow, 



and the foliage, of course, green. Another pongee 
spread had a large design in silk appliques. Here, also, 
the stems were worked solidly. 

"A simpler method of getting a magnificent spread is 
to buy a heavy silk canvas with a large woven all-over 
design. This can then be outlined in gold threads, or 
with silk, or with the two mingled. The effect is regal, 
and, of course, requires sumptuous surroundings." 

" But don't let us be so sumptuous. Is there nothing 
in cottons worthy of our attention ?" 

"Everything, anything, can be made worthy of atten- 




tion. Take, for example, the red Donegal linens. The 
color is perfect. An appropriate decoration is a lattice- 
shaped or diamond-paned border of light-tinted reddish 
flax threads couched to render the forms. Fancy red 
daisies with about every other petal pulled out. These in. 
groups of two, three, here, there, straying into the bor- 
der, occasionally bestrew the coverlet. They are easily 
executed and may be made more effective by putting a 
ruby spangle now and then in the centre, and by em- 
broidering dots touching the edge of the petals. 

" Another coverlet of red Donegal linen has a band 
across the top of conventionalized pomegranates. The 



leaves make a rayed form, and this is worked in button- 
hole stitch with blue. The fruit is embroidered in but- 
tonhole stitch, with yellow flax threads in parallel lines, 
which, by the way, are curves spaced within ornamental 
forms made from the stems. These forms are outlined 
with dark blue and are broken in parallel lines by couch- 
ings of the yellow thread, the lines being about a quar- 
ter of an inch apart. Pomegranates singly and in 
couples are scattered here and there over the coverlet. 
" The blue cotton canvas cloth that is woven with a 
lighter band for curtains is also intended for coverlets. 
The band is embroidered and 
I will give you a design we 
have now under way. It is 
a sort of lattice form broken 
by a series of rings. This 
ground- work, as it were, is out- 
lined in dark blue and filled in 
with darnings of deep blue 
which catch up the white warp. 
Through and over the lattice 
runs a vine which is embroid- 
ered in outlines of old gold, 
with the flower spaces broken 
by dots of the same color." 

" Of course work of this 
sort can be varied indefi- 
nitely ?" 

" Yes, and it should be 
adapted for the place it is to 
occupy. There is a heavy 
creamy twilled sheeting that 
makes an admirable cover- 
let. This serves as the 
ground for all-over designs. 
I will show you one. The 
motive is the star-shaped cle- 
matis, with its stems, tendrils 
and leaves. It is embroid- 
ered in silks. The stems 
and tendrils are in outlines of 
dark greens. The leaves are 
outlined, and these outlines 
are followed in parallel lines 
of the stitchery about a quar- 
ter of an inch apart until the 
space is filled." 

" And the repetition of line 
is very decorative." 

"But observe the flower. 
The tints range from light 
olive green to whity-green 
filoselle. It is a most beauti- 
ful adaptation of buttonhole 
stitch. The long, slender 
petals, as you see, are form- 
ed by two rows of widely- 
separated buttonhole stitches. 
They meet in the centre 
and thus form the central vein. Now, there is an im- 
mense amount of work in this, because the design is so 
elaborate. But when one gets the knack of it it is work 
that is speedily done. 

" With rope silks the embroidery of coverlets does not 
become a serious task, and, as they can be used in but- 
tonholing with the stitches still wider apart, the space is 
rapidly overcome. There is also a sateen, an upholster- 
er's imported material, which makes excellent coverlets, 
We have used this by stamping and staining in some 
bold design such as the pond lily, and then using em- 
broidery only in outlines and veining. " % M. G. H. 




MOTIVE FOR HORIZONTAL BAND FOR WOOD-CARVING. BY BENN PITMAN. 



